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“Mr. Kimball brings together the scattered results of earlier investigations, au- 
thenticates the history of some two hundred typical houses, weeds out purely con- 
jectural evidence and contributes to the whole subject a fine passion for detail 
which makes the present volume, within its limits, complete and irreproachable. It 
will readily claim a place for itself on the shelf of the student of American 
history, as well as the lover of architecture.” —New Republic. 
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“With its two hundred and seventy-odd illustrations (including over eighty plans), 
the work is rich in a wealth of novel and beautiful examples full of inspiration for 
modern work. It is, in fact, just the resume of the whole subject that has long been 
wanted, and, as it is the fruit of much research and a labor of love by a master hand, 
it deserves careful reading.” — Architectural Record. 
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The Ropes Memorial at Salem, Massachusetts 


By NELLIE STEARNS MESSER 


HE small Philip 

English, early merchant prince 

of Salem, were still beating a 
precarious course to Virginia and the 
West Indies and thence to the Mother 
Country when some enterprising home- 
builder laid the foundations for the 
gambrel-roofed structure now known 
as the “Ropes Mansion.”” He must 
have been an enterprising man _ for 
hitherto the approved Salem home 
was of Elizabethan style, pitched- 
roofed, and frequently with lean-to 
attached. Before his day most of the 
houses of Salem had been huddled 
near to the water-front and to the 
official group of Court House, School 
and Church, built in the center of the 
sandy peninsula. Our un- 
known builder, however, in 1719, set 
his house fairly on the outskirts of the 
settlement, on the main street, between 
the property of Judge Jonathan Cor- 
win and Mistress Mary Toppan, on 
what is now Essex Street between the 
Witch house and the Emmerton 
estate. He built it close to the street 
as the Elizabethan houses had been 
located, its frame of heavy oak and 
its walls filled with bricks and clay. 


vessels of 


narrow 


and tenants alike do not 
concern us previous to 1768. In that 
vear a deed of the house to Judge 
Nathaniel Ropes states that “we, 
Joseph Barnard, Gentleman, and Eb- 
enezer Barnard, Gentleman, both of 
Deerfield in the County of Hampshire 
and Province of Massachusetts Bay 
in New England for and in considera- 
tion of Eight Hundred Pounds” parted 
with this house and “‘a piece of Land 
with the Buildings thereon situate,’ 
the piece of land being a narrow strip 
running clear to the low-water mark 
of the North river. Two generations of 
home-building in Salem had brought 
many neighbors to the gambrel-roofed 
house, so that Judge Ropes was well 
surrounded by notable citizens of both 
Tory and Patriot tendencies. 

The Judge, fourth generation of his 
family in Salem, and his wife Priscilla 
Sparhawk, a connection of Sir William 
Pepperell, brought with them as 
primary contribution to what was 
later to become a noteworthy col- 
lection, several excellent pieces of 
walnut furniture, a set of typical 
Chippendale chairs, bits of glass, 
silver and cutlery of the period and a 


(Owners 
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graceful Queen Anne mirror, the 
oldest piece of furniture in the col- 
lection. Evidently a few years later 
he added a mahogany sideboard on 
Hepplewhite lines and a_hall-clock, 
made by George Pryor of London. The 
trusty works of the latter still tick 
away the hours, as precisely in 1924 
as in 1770. 

Judge Ropes had received a com- 
mission in the Inferior Court, from 
Governor Bernard in 1766 and six 
years later he was appointed to the 
Superior Court by Governor Hutchin- 
son. Both commissions, now framed 
and on exhibition, were preserved by 
careful descendants in company with 
old account books whose long, yellowed 
pages hold frequent mention of names 
familiar in Salem history for genera- 
tions,—Pickman, Curwin, Ward, and 
one Mary Darling whose shop must 
have been a miniature department 


Sore most favored by the family ot 


Ropes. It was in his new home and 
possibly absorbed in the game of the 
day at an exquisite Chinese Chippen- 
dale card table, that the Judge enter- 
tained John Adams, who writes in his 
diary of him and Judge Oliver that 
thev, “abstracted from their politics 
were amiable men very respect- 
able and virtuous characters.” But 
very naturally as representing the 
authority of the Crown these gentle- 
men looked upon the restless dem- 
onstrations of the period with no 


sympathetic eye. [he convictions of 


a life-time that law and order were 
preserved by them alone and that 
criticism of royal commands could 
produce only chaos, clung to them 
even after they had been forced by the 
community to dispense with the 
royal retainer. Judge Ropes was hope- 
lessly a Tory and his neighbors knew 


it. And so among the family traditions 
there is the well-vouched-for story of 
a mob of patriots storming the Ropes 
Mansion on a March night in 1774, 
hurling mud and sticks and stones 
against the .small window panes, 
pounding the knocker and _ finally 
forcing the door to demand _ the 
appearance of the Judge himself, 
that he might publicly surrender his 
allegiance to the Crown. In the south- 
eastern chamber, the Judge lay on his 
curtained bed too ill to respond. He 
died next day, at the age of forty- 
eight, a Loyalist still. After his burial 
by the side of his father, the first 
Nathaniel, in what is today the Broad 
Street cemetery, the widow Priscilla 
Hed with her six children, the youngest 
only a year old, to Danvers where a 
little colony of Tory refugees had 
gathered. 

For a few years the Mansion, as 
far as we know, was vacant. Three of 
the older children married into re- 
spected Salem families,—Hodges, Har- 
raden and Ward. A son died at sea. 
One daughter, Abigail, married a 
Salem merchant, William Orne. The 
oldest son, namesake of the Judge, 
returned to the family home and to 
restore the family fortune and stand- 
ing, invested in shares in vessels and 
started a shop in one of the lower 
front where his neighbors 
dropped in for “dark patch,” “copper- 
plate,’ “‘callaco” and lutestring, as 
well as glass, crockery ware, loaf- 
sugar, and endless quantities of tea 
and flour. It is not strange that the 
only authentic relics of this Nathaniel 
are the scales and measuring rules of 
the business, trunks of account books, 
a well-cast Franklin fireplace, and 
many little document boxes since used 
as depositories for of old 
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newspapers dating from 
1770 to 1830. He have 
found time even in those busy days 
of reconstruction to oversee the ac- 
counts of the Salem Assembly, when 
in 1784 Salem entertained General 
Lafayette. His connection with this 
event as well as the marriage of one 
brother to a daughter of the famous 
privateersman, Jonathan Harraden, 
point to a change in the family 
sympathies. 

It was the children of this third 
Nathaniel Ropes and his wife Sarah 
Putnam who were to claim the Ropes 
Mansion by very length of residence. 
Nathaniel, fourth of the name, Sally 
and Abigail were all born and grew to 
maturity here while Sally and Nabby 
(as she is called in the family letters) 
spent their lives uninterruptedly in 
the old home. When they were still 
little children attending the Dame 
School of Mehitable Higginson, their 
father married for a second time a 
certain Elizabeth Cleveland who was 
to prove a competent and devoted 
stepmother. Our chief interest in her 
is the bundle of bills contracted in 
1807 by the ““Widder Betsy Ropes” 
soon after the death of the shop- 
keeper, for these bills date many 
changes in the architecture. 
The doorway was recessed, chimney 
repaired, the room used as a shop 
thoroughly renovated and reeded 
arches inserted between this room and 
the dining-room. The walls of the 
hall were hung with a new French 
paper of soft greys, on which little 
pastoral scenes alternated with stiff 
vases of flowers. This paper was 
reproduced for the Mansion in I914 
by the Zuber Company of Alsace and 
was one of the last of the hand-blocked 
papers tO be made before the factory 


anywhere 
seems fo 


house 


was seized and turned into a hospital. 
The entire alterations totalled $973.00, 
a large sum for household repairs in a 
day when four hundred and seventy 
feet of lumber were bought for $3.52 
and the work of laying a_ hearth, 
altering a chimney, and _ furnishing 
the stock came to only $5.50. 

Just ten years after the house was 
thus refurnished, Sally married her 
cousin Joseph Orne, the 
wealthy merchant William Orne and 
Abigail Ropes, Sally’s aunt. The 
young couple were prosperous and 
closely allied to the shipping interests 
of Salem, the foremost port at that 
time for “‘the riches of the Far East.”’ 
Their wedding outfit is of uncommon 
interest and value today,—for to set 
off the Sheraton tables and fancy 
chairs, .mpire 
slender-legged wash-stands 
and rich mahogany chests of drawers 
of the early t9th century,—there 
were Chinese jars and tea chests, 
japanned trays, liqueur sets, Stafford- 
shire and Lowestoft ornamental dishes, 
and baskets of curious Eastern weave, 
no bride of today, however favored, 
can ever hope to duplicate. Sally's 


son. of 


handsomely gilded 


mirrors, 


set of dining-room chairs were almost 
identical with those made for ‘“‘Cleo- 
patra’s Barge,” the famous pleasure 
vacht of George Crowninshield, then 
sailing so proudly into Mediterranean 
ports. Sally 's sideboard Was decorated 
with the finest Shefheld plate candle- 
Sticks and cake 
silver service: her chests were filled 
with hand-woven linen sheets daintily 
marked with a little monogram: her 
lyre-bottom sewing table was com- 
pletely equipped even to many an 
astonishing needle and pin case in the 
shape of rooster or 


baskets and a solid 


guitar: her rooms 


were lit softly by oylt and silvered 
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le opened 


greatest 


home.—the gift of Wilham Orne. 
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lain of the East, in the Nanking 


was stacked high upon the 
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small 


pattern, 
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Double-Lpre Sewing Table 


SHOWING PHYFE INFLUENCE, 


of the larger pieces were left tor 
years in the original packing. Just as 
valuable today is the set of glass called 
in the bill from Nathan Hastings, 
importer, merely “‘dimon cut’ but 
bearing all the marks of Waterford. 
In this set, besides the heavy, deeply- 
cut dessert dishes and decanters, were 
chubby wine glasses and water glasses, 
graceful covered cups for soft custards, 
and tall whip glasses with such sharply 
cut rims that the maiden who dried 
them after the party must often have 
come to grief. Then, just to set off the 
rich blue and dusky glass, there was a 
French tea set elaborately gilt. 


Only a child’s toys and _ pretty 
litter were needed to complete this 
elegant new home. They were supplied 
in 1818, a month or so before Joseph 
Orne graduated from Harvard Divin- 
ity School where he had finished the 
Studies interrupted by the wedding 
journey to Saratoga Springs. 

Elizabeth Ropes Orne was born 1n 
May, 1818. Joseph Orne died in 
September of the same year leaving 
his young widow to care for the 
delicate child with the maiden sister 
Abigail for company. Elizabeth proved 
to be the last child to be born in the 
Ropes Mansion so that every smallest 
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Franklin Fireplace of 1790 


AMERICAN EAGLE IN THE CENTER; 


MEDALLIONS OF WASHINGTON AND 
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memento and scrap of baby linen has 
been preserved. Little caps and dresses 
of exquisite workmanship, little bot- 
tles of shells trom distant Seas, TOV 
china, and doll’s cradle and wash- 
stand (perhaps carved on shipboard 
by some friendiy mate), school draw- 
ings and writing copies in a stamped 
portfolio, prim books of hints to girl- 
hood and young ladyhood (each with 
elizabeth’s bookplate) trace the de- 
velopment of the child to the woman 
oF twenty-four, 
account of an 


who, 
inherited 
constitution and the narrow activities 


perhaps on 


weakness of 


of girls of the period, became a prey 
to what was, in 1842, termed ‘“‘con- 
sumption.” After this the mother 
lived a long and very retired life in 
the old house, cherishing the relics of 
three generations and the customs 
of her childhood —even continuing 
to the time of her death 1n 1876 the 
practice of fireplace cooking which 
had long betore that date become 
obsolete in Salem. Today, an elderly 
visitor to the Mansion, who in 1870 
was a baker’s boy delivering bread at 
the little ell door, remembers the tiny 
old lady silhouetted in the firelight 
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as she stirred a savory dish in the pot 
on the crane. The copper, brass and 
heavy iron utensi!s of her day and the 
generations previous have their own 
especial corner in the exhibition rooms. 

Sally’s brother Nathanie! Ropes, 
4th, had gone west as a youth and in 
the years of Sally’s residence at the 
Mansion had made his own snug 
fortune and reared a family of nine. 
By another strange stroke of fate none 
of the nine children were to continue 
the line of Ropes. Several died in 
childhood. Two sons and three daugh- 
ters lived to middle age and beyond 
and died unmarried. Nathaniel Ropes, 
sth, was a favorite of his aunt Sally 
Orne and spent many vacations from 
Harvard with the quiet little lady, 
becoming at last invaluable to her in 
the management of her estate. At her 
death he continued to live in the 
mansion for a score of retired years, 
after which the undisturbed relics 
again changed hands becoming the 
property of his sisters in the west. 

It was in 1894 that these ladies, the 
founders of the Ropes Memorial, made 
a thorough survey of the old house and 
decided to give it a renovation as 
complete as that of Betsey Ropes 
seventy-five years previous. The house 
was moved back from the Street, 
raised somewhat, fronted with a copy 
of a McIntire fence, enlarged by an 
ell of pleasing outline, containing a 
modern kitchen and pantries, servants’ 
quarters and bath rooms. The old 
kitchen was handsomely decorated 
for a dining room. The china and 
glass of 1817 were now properly housed 
in a special china room. Several heavy 
pieces of Empire furniture, including 
yet another pair of dining tables, an 
elaborately carved parlor table, a 
sumptuous sofa, and a bed with huge 


square posts, all found place in the 
already well-filled rooms. The house 
became a faithful record of 
architectural development from early 
eighteenth century days (omitting the 
the middle nineteenth 
century) and of household furnishing 
of the best type from I~SO to 
nothing lacking. 

It is toloveot the household gods that 
the public today owes its glimpse of a 
leisurely and thrifty past, as on the 
visiting afternoons the cheerful rooms 
are opened and all the well-kept 
exhibited. Elizabeth's por- 
trait by James Frothingham, hangs 


now 


horrors otf 


1540, 


treasures 


just opposite her “elegant mahogany 


piano” bought in 1833 from the firm 
of Jonas Chickering whose signature 
appears in a book of bills. Sally’s 
Chinese jars flank an exquisite liqueur 
set of square gilt bottles in their case on 


the Sheraton sideboard, in the ad- 


joining dining-room. The blue Can- 


ton, French tea-set and richly cut 
decanters and glasses, all in most 
perfect condition, line the splendid 
china room nearby. In the former 
kitchen, today a room of white 
panelled woodwork and buff walls, 
are the long double dining tables of 
Phyfe influence, the desk of the Judge’s 
day and his sideboard decorated with 
1825 silver and the knife box with its 
heavy knives and two-tined forks. 
Another pantry, off this room, dis- 
plays a large and practically perfect 
set of light blue iron-stone china, a 
delicate tea-set of Liverpool ware 
and the cooking utensils of Sally and 
her predecessors. One room on the 
lower Hoor has been set aside for Cases 
of small family and 
bead chains, valuable silver, the slip- 
pers of Priscilla Sparhawk, the prettily 
modelled brass whale-oil lamp used 
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by Joseph in his college days, the 
silhouette of Nathaniel, the third, 
and his certificate as member of the 
Salem Marine Society in 1794. Hun- 
dreds of mementos of five generations 
are gathered here. Above stairs, the 
Judge’s double-chest of glossy walnut 
and shining brasses, his curtained 
bed and silver candlesticks are in the 
very room where the threats of the 
mob reached him. 
Elizabeth's brief stay are scattered 
about a bright little chamber hung 
with flowered chintz curtains and 
paper. In the drawers of her Empire 
bureau (a comparatively childish and 
graceful pattern for the period) are 
folded her baby dresses, long of skirt 
and low of neck. On her japanned 
writing-table sets a large Chinese box, 
equipped with ivory sewing and em- 
broidery contrivances of every descrip- 
tion. Shells and figurines and childish 
pictures decorate the mantel, above 
which hangs an Empire mirror re- 
flecting a field-top bed, hung with 
netted tester and draped with elabo- 
rately appliqued and quilted spread. 
Two other chambers appropriately 
papered and carpeted with Chinese 
matting and rugs, set off comfortably 
the gilded mirrors, the sewing-table, 
slim washstands, baskets and little 
chests and scores of articles not men- 
tioned in this account. All have had 
exquisite care for generations so that 
no smallest piece hints of decay or 
serves as a gloomy reminder of the 
past. 

The Misses Ropes made duplicate 


wills providing that, on the death of 


both, their home should be free to the 
public at stated hours and with cer- 
tain thoughtful restrictions. No crowds 
were to be admitted. No tea-room or 
scheme of exploitation of the precious 


Reminders of 


relics was to be introduced. Visitors 
might drop wraps and parcels, stray 
through the rooms with a guide near 
at hand to answer natural questions, 
rest a moment in the Windsor chairs 
of the Relic Room and leave with the 
impression of a unique experience,— 
that of calling informally in a typical 
Salem home of those romantic days of 
marine prosperity that enriched the 
home life of many a New England 
family. 

Having been reared in an age when 
the study of botany was one of the 
voung ladyhood, the 
Misses Ropes left ample provision 
for a course of lectures on this subject 


elegancies of 


to be held annually in one of the 
lower rooms ot the house (thereby 
necessitating the closing of the house 
to the public for a period of weeks) 
and requested that as complete a 
garden as could be produced on the 
lot in the rear of the house be main- 
tained, if possible, in connection with 
the course of lectures. The lot, being 
too small for a botanical garden in any 
real sense of the term, has become a 
very charming formal garden of shrubs, 
perennials and glowing annuals in 
their season. It is enclosed by a 
high brick wall and most effectively 
surrounded by the Emmerton and 
Kelt estates and the dignified gray 
tower of the First Unitarian church. 
No better setting for a city garden 
could possibly have been chosen. 

A board of twelve trustees was 
to administer the Memorial, 
the board to meet monthly and to fill 
its own vacancies, and so be enabled 
to carry on the original policy of con- 
ducting the institution. The simplest 
form of management was found to be 
the division of work between two 
committees,—linance, and House and 


chosen 
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Garden, the former to be responsible 
for investments, the latter to oversee 
the Mansion and garden in a general 
way. All details of housekeeping, 
instruction of guides, arrangement of 
furniture and replenishing of supplies 
are entrusted to a curator and a 
gardener is given proportionate re- 
sponsibility in his position. There is 
a night guardian so that although the 
house 1s free of the wear and tear of 
actual residence, it is in no danger 
from fire or marauders. 

In its three lines of work, the Ropes 
Memorial has already gatned a con- 
siderable prestige. The gardener is 
frequently consulted, for identifica- 


The Elisabeth Orne Boom 


tion of plants or for help in the prob- 
lems of the amateur horticulturist. 
The botanical lectures have been given 
for twelve consecutive seasons by 
Standing and 
are attended to capacity, the class 
comprising advanced 


college professors ot 


students and 
public school teachers from greater 
Salem. The Mansion itself has become 
headquarters for information in all 
lines of work akin to its contents. 
Architects, antiquarians, artists, and 
historians,—collectors of silver, glass, 


china, jewelry, lace and shawls now 


and again find access. It is a source of 


interest and pride to the people of the 
community and no small commercial 
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attraction to the city, having admitted, alone. There is a bronze tablet set be- 
among its thirty thousand guests in tween the pictures of the Misses Ropes, 
twelve years, many a one who was_ on the walls of the Relic Room. It best 
brought to Salem by its reputation describes the purpose of the Memorial. 
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THE ROPES MEMORIAL 

? ESTABLISHED UNDER THE WILLS’ OF 
Mary PickmMan’ Ropes 1843-1903 
AND E1izA Orne Ropes (1837-1907), 
““FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE HOME- 
STEAD OWNED AND OCCUPIED BY JUDGE 
NATHANIEL Ropes (1726-1774), AND 
HIS DESCENDANTS FOR FOUR GENERA- 
riONS AND FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF 
BOTANICAL LECTURES AND A GARDEN FOR 
FLOWERS, WITH THE DESIRE TO BEAUTIFY 

) rHE CITY AND CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
PLEASURE AND INSTRUCTION OF ITS 

CITIZENS.” 
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Collecting Sap in a Maple Grove 
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flaple Sugaring 
By Ona A. Morse 


N the country as well as in the 

city, the customs and occupations 

of our grandfathers are fast pass- 
ing out of existence. Fifty years ago 
in northern New England, nearly 
every homestead, however small, had 
its sugar house and the equipment 
for the making of maple sugar, while 
now, in many localities, most of the 
sugar houses have fallen in ruins and 
the equipment has either been dis- 
posed of or left to decay with the 
sugar house and one finds only a few 
farms where this delicious sweet 1s 
made. 

In central New Hampsh re the 
sugaring season begins abvut the 
middle of March or first of April: 
depending upon weather conditions. 
If there has been much snow the 
season comes late as the sap will not 
run until the snow has melted away 
from the roots of the trees. Good “sap 
weather” comes when the days are 
warm and the nights are cold enough 
to freeze. 

Although the making of maple 
sugar is becoming more and more un- 
usual, there have been, through the 
years, many improvements made in 
the equipments; for instance, our 
grandfathers used wooden buckets 
instead of the modern tin ones and 
two pans set on a brick “arch” were 
used for the first boiling of the sap 
instead of the evaporators now used. 

Wooden barrels and half-hogsheads 
are used for gathering and _ holding 
the sap. The preparations of these 


for use has to start several days 
before the sugar making begins. After 
having been packed away in the sugar 
house for nearly twelve months the 
wood has shrunken and they leak 
badly. In the sugar orchard of my 
childhood these were taken down to 
the brook near the sugar house and 
filled and refilled with water and 
allowed to stand in the snow until the 
wood had swelled enough to make 
them tight. When wooden buckets 
were used they were treated in the 
same manner. 

‘Tapping out”’ is the real beginning 
of the sugar making. This consists of 
going among the maple trees in the 
orchard and with a bit boring a hole 
in each tree, inserting a small wooden 
or iron tube called a “‘spile”’ into the 
hole and hanging a tin bucket below 
to catch the sap which flows out of 
the tree through the spile. Small hooks 
are made on the under side of the spiles 
on which to hang the buckets. The 
spiles formerly used were of wood 
and hand-made. The end which went 
into the tree was round with a small 
hole burned through it with a hot 
wire and with the top side flattened 
and having a tiny trough cut to lead 
the sap from the burned hole to the 
end of the spile. When these were 
used the buckets were held in place 
by nails driven into the trees below 
the spiles. Great care has to be ex- 
ercised in tapping the trees not to 
bore the holes too deep so that the 
trees may not be injured. Only one 
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bucket is usually hung from each 
tree as the taking of too much of the 
sap will take the life of the tree. 


The number of trees tapped, of 


course, varies with the number found 
in the maple orchard and also with the 
scale on which the individual wishes 
to make sugar. It is estimated that it 
requires about forty gallons of sap, as 
it comes from the tree, to make ten 


pounds of sugar or one gallon of 


syrup. Three hundred tapped trees 
have been known to yield fifteen 
hundred pounds of sugar in a season. 
In another instance where fifteen 
hundred trees were tapped over six 
thousand pounds of sugar were made. 

For the gathering of the sap the men 
are provided with wooden yokes which 
hold two large pails; one on each side. 
Before the sugar making begins roads 
are broken in the snow to the different 
sections of the orchard so that a 
team of horses, pulling a sled on which 
barrels have been placed, may be 
driven about to bring the sap to the 
sugar house. The sap is taken from 
each bucket by the men with the 
yokes and carried to the barrels on 
the sled and when the barrels are 
full they are hauled to the sugar 
house. Here the sap 1s strained through 
a large cheese cloth, held by an oblong 
wooden frame, into the half-hogsheads 
provided for this purpose. This strain- 
ing takes out any dry leaves and bits 
of twigs which may have fallen into 
the sap. At the present time many 
sugaring outfits are equipped with 
covers tor the buckets which keep out 
all foreign substances. On a _ good 
“sap day” three hundred trees often 
vield eight or ten forty-gallon barrels 
of sap. 

The next stage is the boiling of the 
sap in the evaporator. This 1s a large 


galvanized iron pan placed over a 
brick arch under which a huge wood 
fire is lighted. This pan is divided into 
several compartments by sheets of 
galvanized iron with small arch- 
shaped openings from one compart- 
ment to another. The sap is fed into 
the front end of the evaporator from a 
big wooden tub which must be kept 
full so that the sap will feed in con- 
Stantly; otherwise, as the sap becomes 
thicker and flows toward the back, 
the front compartments will burn. 
The evaporator is so constructed that 
as the sap becomes thicker it flows 
from one compartment to the one just 
back of it until it reaches the back 
when it 1s thin syrup and is drawn 
off through a faucet in the side of the 
pan. It is then taken to the house for 
still further boiling. 

Here it is strained again through 
cheese cloth to take out a sediment 
which forms as the syrup becomes 
thicker. It 1s then put into a deep 
galvanized iron pan which fits the 
top of the stove and boiled hard for 
several hours when the liquid will 
have become very thick. When a 
small amount taken into a saucer and 
Stirred forms a soft ball like fudge it 1s 
done and the big pan is removed from 
the stove. A thermometer, much like 
a candy thermometer, is now used for 
determining the exact time when it 1s 
done and 1s, of course, more accurate 
than the method of stirring some of 
the liquid in a saucer. A long wooden 
paddle is used to stir the very thick 
liquid in the pan. After a time it 
begins to “‘grain’’ and when. it 1s 
about the consistency of fudge it 1s 
poured into tin pails ready for market. 
If syrup is being made this last 
boiling is not so long. It is taken from 
the fre and cooled in a liquid state, 
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Courtesy Anderson Auction Company 


A Maple Sugar Party 


FROM A RARE LITHOGRAPH BY N. CURRIER AFTER A PAINTING BY A. T. TAIT, ISS. 


without stirring, and poured into cans. 
Every true daughter and son of the 
farm wants to be on hand with a 
pan of snow when the big pan is lifted 
from the stove and have some of the 
hot, thick liquid poured over the snow 
where it cools at once into the most 
delicious gummy _ substance. 

The sugaring season lasts from three 
to four weeks. When the days become 
warm and it does not freeze at night 
the sap stops running. Then the 
buckets and spiles are gathered up 
and all the apparatus washed and put 
away. 

Much of the marketing of maple 
sugar is done on the “from producer to 
consumer” basis: individuals ordering 


from the makers a certain number ot 
pounds of sugar or gallons of syrup. 
The sugar or wax is sold in ten-pound 
tin pails and the syrup in gallon tin 
cans. Of course a certain amount of 
both sugar and syrup finds its way to 
the public market. Another form in 
which it is sold is in sugar cakes which 
are made by dipping the hot fudge- 
like substance into tin moulds from 
two to four inches square and about 
half an inch in thickness. When these 
are cool a slight pressure on the 
bottom of the tins displaces the cakes. 
Every year thousands of pounds of 
maple sugar are now made into fudge 
for sale to the summer tourists 1n the 
mountain and lake regions. 
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Maple Sugaring in Vermont 


FROM A WOOD ENGRAVING IN “GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, JUNE, 1852. 


In these days when maple sugar 
and syrup appear on our tables onl\ 
in connection with griddle cakes or 
wafes it is difficult to realize that 
not so many years ago white sugar 
was a great delicacy in country dis- 
tricts and all the cooking was done 
with maple sugar. The sugar to be 
used in this way was called “dry 
sugar’ and was cooked longer than 
the wax and stirred until it was drv 
and granular. In appearance it was 
much like the brown sugar of the 
present day. During the sugar short- 
age which followed the Great War, 
maple sugar to a great extent came 
into its own again in ruralcommunities. 

Sugaring-off parties were a favorite 


springtime pleasure in our grand- 


_ 


mothers’ time. A!l the families in a 


neighborhood would gather at a tarm- 
house for an evening's frolic. The 


sugaring-off occupied the first part 
of the evening. When the syrup boil- 
ing in the big pan was cooked to just 
the right point every one gathered 
round with pans of hard-packed snow 
provided for the purpose and partook 
of the delicious gummy substance 
which is formed by pouring the hot 
syrup on the snow. Doughnuts, cheese 
and pickles were also provided in 
great abundance. In very early times 
the sugaring-off was done over a fire 
out of doors, in a big iron kettle sus- 
pended from a pole held in place by 
two crotched sticks driven into the 
ground. Afterwards there was always 
corn popping by the open fre, and 


, . 


games, and sometimes dancing. 
Although there 1s much hard work 
connected with sugar making it 1s a 
season almost universally enjoved by 
those engaged in it and it is greatly to 
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be regretted that it is now becoming a 
lost art for it is one of the things 
taught the first white settlers by the 
Indians. 


EpirorraL Nore. The maple sugar industrv is bi 


° , ) . , *) 
no means inconsiderable at the present time. The 
. . : 
producers in Vermont market each vear over six 
million pounds of sugar and about six hundred 


thousand gallons of svrup, and the other Northern 


— 


million pounds. The syrup must meet the competi- 


States bring the total production to over thirty 


tion of syrups made from sugar-cane and corn 
Stalks and so the demand for the genuine article is 
confined largely to people of means who are familiar 
with the maple flavor,—those who have known the 
northern woods 1n childhood or who have lived near 
them in recent years. This distinctive flavor has 
never vet been reproduced exactly in other syrups 
and persons of discriminating taste are willing to pay 


' , . ,* ; 
the increased cost OF this truly American product. 
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The Dating of Old Houses 


By Henry C. Mercer, D. Sc. 


HE following observations are 

based upon notes taken upon 

the recent examination of about 
one hundred and twenty old houses in 
Bucks County and Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, built in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, and it seems 
probable that the conclusions apply 
not only to old dwellings in Penn- 
sylvania, but also to those in New 
York, New England, and the South- 
ern States, where the same builders’ 
material, carpenters’ methods, tools 
and hardware were used during the 
period in question. 

The conclusions are as follows: that 
old houses may be dated within reason- 
able limits by (1) the Nais used; (2) 
the HinceEs; (3) the Door PANELS; (4) 
the WrouGHt—IRoN THUMB-LATCHES: 

s) the Norrotk Larcues; (6) the 
Cast-Iron THumMB-LATCHES; (7) the 
Woop-Screws; and (8) the SaAwep 
LATHS. 


WROUGHT NAILS 


Handmade (wrought) nails (Fig. 1), 
of soft malleable iron, with rectangular 
shanks, drawn by hammer blows to 
a point and with clearly hammer- 
marked heads, were from time im- 
memorial, universally used in house 
building, until about 1800 (in Phila- 
delphia, 1797) when cut nails (Fig. 2), 
because of their much greater cheap- 
ness, everywhere immediately super- 
seded them. Therefore, where the 
original nails of a house are wrought 
(see Fig. 1), the house dates before 


a “7C 


about 1800; or, where cut, vice versa, 
after that date.* 

All the evidence examined establishes 
this fact, with the following excep- 
tions; namely, that long after 1800, 
wrought nails, to stand the jar, and 
because they would clench, continued 
to be used in the facings of window 


* Later evidence may show that cut nails came into 
general use in New England two or three years earlier 


than in Pennsylvania. Knight’s dmerican Mechanical 


Dictionary (cf. *“Nail Making Machine’) says that 
Jeremiah Wilkinson of Cumberland, Rhode Island, 
about 1775, cut tacks from plates of sheet metal and 
afterwards (date not given) made nails also; and that 
Ezekial Reed of Burlington, Mass., invented a ma- 
chine for cutting nails from the plate in 1786. J. L. 
Bishop's History of American Manufactures says that 
Jacob Perkins of Newburyport, Mass., invented in 
1790, a machine for making cut nails and patented “‘a 
machine to cut and head nails at a single operation” 


in 179s. Bishop also speaks, without definite dates, of 


Thomas Odiorne and Jesse Reed as early cut-nai! in- 
ventors. The Essex Institute, at Salem, Mass., ex- 
hibits a model of Nathan Read's machine for cutting 
and heading nails at a single operation patented by 
him on January 8, 1798. 

Unfortunately, the very important records of the 
United States Patent Office, between 1791 and 1836, 
including the patents and drawings, have been 
destroyed by fire, leaving only a bare dated list of the 
issues, often minus the locality of the patentee. They 
show cut-nail patents issued as follows: 

For a Natt-Currinc Macuine. Omitting localities 
of patentees:—J. Peerson, March 23, 1794; J. Per- 
kins, January 16, 1795; A. Whittemore, November 19, 
1796. 

Nait-Heapinc Macuine. J. Byington, December 
23; 1796; J. k rost, December 22. 1790. 

Nait-HeaApING AND Cutrtinc Macuine. L. Garrit- 
son, November 16, 1796; G. Chandlee, December 12, 
1796; J. Kersey, February 24, 1797; J. Nevill, August 
12, 1797; J. Spence, February 16, 1797; N. Read, 
January 8, 1798. 

Notwithstanding the fact that these patents were 
granted, the evidence of the nails themselves, and the 
notes quoted later, on N. Read’s (1798) machine from 
Bentley's Diary, and trom Whittaker’s Narrative, 
show that the last two kinds of machines were not 
eficient until about 1817 to 1820. 
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In general use until 1796-1798. From garret floors of old houses near Philadelphia. (A) Warner Houses, near 
Pineville, Pa., dated 1769. (B) “J. C.”’ House, near Wormansville, Pa., dated 1784. (C) Brucker House, near 
Keelersville, Pa., before 1776. (D) Paxson-Hall House, near Doylestown, Pa., before 1776. (E) Graeme Park, near 
Horsham, Pa., dated 1721. (F) Brown (‘‘I. B.’’) House, near Gardenville, Pa., dated 176s. 


shutters; in the battens of doors; 1n the 
overlap of boards (old Style) in lathed 
room partitions; or on door latches, 
etc., until about 18s0. But these excep- 
tions are not typical of the nails used to 
build houses after 1800. Nails used 
at the time a house was built are 
nearly always to be found in the garret 
floors. 

The wrought nail (ig. 1), no mat- 
ter what its size, as generally used in 
house construction, is easily distin- 
guished from the machine-made nails, 
called cut nails (Figs. 2 and 3), above 
referred to, and described later. It was 
made from rectangular strips of mal- 


leable iron, several feet long, and about 
a quarter of an inch thick, called nail 
rods, which were furnished to the 
blacksmith or nailer, who, holding one 
of them in one hand, heated its end in 
his forge, and then, on the anvil, 
pointed it with the hammer on all four 
sides. Next, he partly cut it, above the 
point, on the “hardy,” with a ham- 
mer blow, and then, inserting the hot 
point into the swage hole, he broke off 
the rod and hammered the projecting 
end so as to spread it around the top of 
the hole; after which, the cooling, 
shrunken nail was easily knocked out 
of the orifice. 
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Wrought nails. as free-hand forged 


products (Fig. 1), varv greatly in 
the 
vet furnished 


OT their 


and shape, but evidence 


ined has not as 


qdennite date for an\ 


‘ : ¥ ">= , ‘ 
[he tar more easily made cut nail 
Kio an * as the ev! len e cleariy shows. 
consists of a rectangular, tapering 


shank of iron, not hammered into a 


point bv hand, but tapered, bv a singel 
; - | . 
cut, across a plate of iron. [he smith 





Cut Nails—Hammer Headed 
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and a 
a aly ut 


] . | 
several teet long. about two 


quarter inches wide, and ofte 
one-eighth of an inch thick. This strip 


into a cutter, worked at first 


he slid 


by hand-power, resembling those 


Tes r. 
used bv bookbinders to trim books, 


and not here shown. [This cutter, rising 


- 91° y 
and talling rapidilv, clipped off the 
end of the tron plate crosswise into 


] hs 
Img, rectangular siices or 


~ 

~ 
~ 

_s 


whose length was established by 


nails 

j 1 1 " 
the width, and thickness, by the depth 
of tn na Diafte The Trarner ot the Cu 
alone, produced thi p int. but not 


the head. This mad 


treshlv cut piece, point 


was at frst by 
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Fig. 3.—Cut Nails—Stamp Headed 

| »}ven -a| arre?T be 22. ae in? ns ren Vv i tre 1 garrett a Ors Of ¢ i he B ] k C intv. Pa \) 
Gori Hous i Du | n. i | is B B Sully in lenant House. near Keelersy Ld 22. C “war lander- 
Gayman Hou near Dov ‘ lated 1828. (D) Brvan House (Stanlev R: ear kFountainv is4 
t.) Stear Hou near Dul , r8w4. (F) L. Yoder’s Desk, dated bi “A is ws. att tS.af 
downward, into a slotted clamp or The evidence conclusively shows 

. 7 a6 °> 

vise, and then spreading the larger that these cut nails evervw here super- 


projecting end with a hammer, as in 
the case of the wrought nail. 

Cut nails 
trom wrought nails by 


are easily distinguishable 
the tollowing 
very apparent differences. Both have 
rectangular shanks, but t 

nail (kig. 1) tapers al 
the cut nail (igs. 


he wrought 


on all four sides: 


and 3), on only 
the latter nail 
namelv the thickness 
of the nail plate from which it was cut 
at the point as at the head. Moreover, 
the two cut sides of the cut nail show 


, 


Two Opposing S1des: 


. 


he ing as thick 


very plainly, minute parallel striations, 
the 
marking the down smear of t 


alwavs absent on wrought nal. 





le Cutter. 


seded the ancient wrought nail at the 
end 


no¢t 


f the eighteenth centurv, namely, 


mo atter I7¢ 


( 
] 
i( ; 


- when two cut-nail 


factories had been established in Phila- 

" 1 . . ; - ‘ o ‘ 

delphia, and, therefore, 1f used bv the 
nt 


builder, thev will date a house as 
having been built after that vear. 
HamMerR HeEaApep Cut NAILs c. 18o0c 
to ¢c. 182s 
\ still further examination of cut 


nails. trom dated houses, shows that 


be 


classes: namel\ 


they d 


Mat \ 


listinguished into two 


those appearing 


between [Soo and 1825, with 1m- 


or irreguiar heads, or, more 


nertect 
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Fig. 4.—Cut Mails after 1796 


A) Rough sketch of cross-section of cut nail, enlarged and exaggerated, showing down-smears of the 
cutter on opposite sides of the shank, proving that the nail-plate has been turned. 
(B) Cross-section of cut nail, enlarged, showing both down-smears of the cutter on the same side of the 


shank, proving that the nail-plate has not been turned. 


particularly, hammered heads; that is, 
heads showing the facets of more than 
one hammer blow (Fig. 2), and (8) 
those appearing after c. 1825, and 
throughout the following century, 
with stamped heads, showing level 
tops impressed by a single blow or 
Stamp (Fig. 3). 

Information gathered with difficulty 
from the Patent Office records and 
books, makes it probable (subject to 
correction by dated nails) that in 
general, up to 1825, the nail-cutting 
machines had not been perfected; in 
other words, that while after 1825, 
nail machinery produced cut nails at 
a single operation, before that time, 
two machines, run by handpower, but 
not yet by steam, nor even by water, 
one to cut, as described above, and 
another, probably nothing more than a 
special vise to hold the shank while 
hand-hammering the head, were used 
in the manufacture of cut nails. 

The hand-cranked machine, for cut- 
ting and heading nails at one operation, 
patented by Nathan Read of Salem, 
Mass., in 179d (See model at Essex 
Institute, Salem, Mass.), was not a 
success. Neither were any of the other 


“cutting and heading” machines, or 
simple “‘heading’”’ machines, in exist- 
ence or patented at that time, as Is 
shown by the evidence of the nails 
themselves, and further in the Diary of 
Rev. William Bentley, who visited 
Read’s nail works in 1810 (See Essex 
Institute Historical Collections, April, 
Ig18, page 113), and found that the 
workmen were then heading nails in 
the only way thus far successful, 
namely, by hand, “‘as it is found head- 
ing is done better by hand than by any 
machine as yet invented both as to 
time and goodness of execution.”’ 

Joseph Whitaker (See his Diary, in 
the Library of the Bucks County, Pa. 
Historical Society) was also thus 
making cut nails in Philadelphia, from 
1809 to 1816-20, by a double opera- 
tion; namely, cutting the plates with a 
hand-cranked machine and afterwards 
hammer-heading the shanks held in a 
clamp worked by a foot lever. 

It further appears, that, at first, 
since the knife of the cutting machine 
was set diagonally so as to cross-cut 
the nail-plate into a tapered slice, the 
workmen had to turn the plate upside 
down at each stroke, so as to continue 


- ) 
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Cut Nails, “@ Headed and Headless 


Made at a single cut from the nail-plate. They appear in Pennsylvania mmediately after 1796, and continue 
n use along with the more common earl, Ha mm er-Head 1 and later stamp Headed Cut Nails. Sometimes 
found in floors, clapboards, etc. (A) Woodman House, near Wycombe, dated 1798. (B) Wenderbelt House, 
near Wormansville, c. 182 C) Werner House, near Gardenville, da r8o8. (D) Gaints Grave House, c. 1820. 
K.) Grier House, near Dublin, dated 1827. (F) Sullivan Tenant H rear AK svill 18 


the taper by reversing the cut; and the 
very earliest cut nails (1800 to ¢. 
prove this fact by the down smear of 
the knife, round-edged and 
sharp below, being reversed on the 
two opposing cut sides of the nail 


ISIO) 


above 


shank (See hig. 4 A). They also show . 
that very early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, this troublesome turning of the 
nail-plate was superseded by wriggling 
or staggering the blade of the cutter 
during the operation, so as to reverse 
the taper at each stroke without turn- 
ing the nail-plate, as shown in the cross 
section of Fig. 4b. 


At first, also, in order to dispense 


with the difficulty of the usual heading, 
angle-headed (L headed) and headless 
nails (See Fig. 5) were made. But as 
these latter continued in use for cer- 
tain purposes (often for floors) until 
long after the middle of the nineteenth 
century, their contused evidence should 
here be thrown out of consideration. 


STaMP-HEADED NAILS 1825 


APTER ¢. 


of the 
mentioned but also of 


An examination, not only 
records above 
dated nails, shows that about the vear 
1825, the cut-nail machine, still work- 
ing by rather than 
hand and not vet bv steam, had been 


water-power by 
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Fig. 6.—WHrought-Jron Door Hinges, H and HL Type, until 1776 


Specimens in Museum of the Bucks County Historical Society, Doylestown, Pa. 


A) Wenderbelt House, 


near Wormansville. Inner door, old wing, ¢c. 1770. (B—C) David Rittenhouse House, near Germantown, Pa. 


so perfected as to make cut nails no 
longer by two operations but by a 
single operation in one machine, in 
which the apparatus cut the nail, in- 
Stantly clamped it and, at a single 
blow, stamped the head (See Fig. 3). 
These stamped heads, at first (c. 
1825 to comparatively thin, 
lopsided and imperfect, became more 
thick, square and typically regular 
after 1830 and are always easily 
recognizable after about But 
regardless of their variations, in any 
case, Stamp-headed cut nails, if used in 


1830) 


1540. 


constructing a house, reasonably date 


it as after about 1825. 


WrovuGuHt-Iron Door HINGES 

The evidence clearly shows that in 
the Colonial period in America, the 
common iron, house-door hinges were 
made alwavs of wrought-iron until 
1-76 to 1783, when cast-iron hinges 
suddenly and universally took their 
place. 

These old wrought hinges appear in 
two common varieties in the houses 
examined; namely, the so-called H or 
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Fig. 7.—Wrought-Jron Door Hinges.‘ Hook and Eve’ alias ‘Strap ’’ Type 


Used contemporaneously with H and HL wrought hinges on interior house doors, until 1776, after which 


they continue in use on outer doors and shutters until c. 


Museum of Bucks County Historical Society. 


1850-60, and on barn doors until ¢. 1900. Specimens in 
A) Brucker House near Keelersville, showing spike hook with 


“rat-tail” before 1776. (B) Slifer Log House near Keller’s Church, spike hinge hook with untwisted “‘rat tail.” 


¢. 1740. 


E) Yost House west of Orttsville, showing plain spike hinge hook. (C. D. F. G.) From the scrap-iron 


heaps of Bucks County junk dealers. (G) Wicket Hinge, used on wickets opening in large barn doors. 


HL hinge, cut out of heavy sheet iron 
and fastened against the face of the 
door with screws or clenched wrought 
nails (See Fig. 6), or the “strap” or 
“hook and eve” hinge (See Fig. 7); 
namely, a long strap, bolted or nailed 
with clenched nails against the door and 
turning on a hook or gudgeon which 
latter was either spiked into the lintel, 
or, where the lintel was too thin for 
spiking, set upon a plate, variously 


shaped, and sometimes strengthened 
with a projection or prop called a “‘rat- 
tail.”’ 

While the H and HL hinges (many 
of which were probably factory-made 
and imported from England) and near- 
lv all of the strap-hinges, were found 
plain, a very few of the latter, by no 
means typical and generally over- 
exhibited 1n museums, show floriated 
decorations. 
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Cast-Jron Door Hinges, 
Butt Hinges 


After 1775 and until the present time. Cast-iron 
hinges were invented in 1775 (Izon and Whitehurst, 
British Patent, October 3, 1775). At end of American 
Revolution (1783) 


Fig. &. 


immediately superseded the pre 
viously universal door hinge of wrought-iron. Specimen 
shown in face and reverse from door tn late wing ot 
Wenderbelt House, Bucks 
County, Pa., c. 1820. 


near Wormansville, 


It further appears that hand-made, 
wrought-strap hinges (still common in 
1923 on barn doors in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere), continued to be 
used on outer house doors and window 
shutters, long after 1783, and hence, 
when so found, should be disregarded as 
proof of dates. But with these excep- 
tions, the evidence abundantly shows, 
that where wrought hinges (generally 
HL, more rarely strap) are found on 
original inner house doors, they date 
the house as Colonial, or built before 
the Revolution. 


Cast-Iron Door HINGES 


Cast-iron door hinges, called butt 
hinges, comparatively small, compact, 
book-shaped, mortised into the edges, 
not set upon the faces of the door, of 
the common present type (See Fig. &§ 
because of their superior cheapness, 
came into universal use, no less sud- 
denly, though a little earlier, than cut 
nails. They were invented in England 
by [zon & Whitehurst, and 


by British patent No. 1102 


patented 
( dot yber 


. 
, | 


1775, and were at first imported. After 
the interruption of British trade and 
house building by the Revolutionary 
War, they everywhere superseded the 
old wrought hinges, about 1784, after 
which they appear without exception, 
on all the dated houses examined by 
the writer. Hinges of this shape and 
name, i.e. butt hinges, of wrought-iron 
or brass, and never of cast-iron, had 
been made before 1775, generally for 
closets, or furniture, but none were 
found by the writer on room doors, in 
the houses examined. Cast-iron butt 
hinges also show differences and im- 
provements In construction (not studied 
closely) after about 1800. But regard- 
less of these variations and allowing 
for the above noted survival of wrought 
Strap hinges on outer doors and shut- 
ters, these cast butt hinges, found upon 
the original doors ot houses, will date 
the latter as post Colonial or built 
after c. [7d 3 


a 


i770 


Pian Ovo_to Door PANELS, UNTIL 
eS, Ive 

[his examination of old houses has 
shown no more remarkable and un- 
looked-for fact than that the door 
panels, betore c. 1776, if edged as usual 
with mouldings, always show a plain, 
i.e. unbeaded ovolo or quarter-round 
moulding on their outer margin (See 
Fig. 9), while immediately following 
the Revolution, after 1783, these same 
ovolo mouldings become scored with 
one or two quirks or beadings (See 
ig. 10), or change into the ogee. 

It seems probable that this obser\ a 
tion will apply not only to door and 
shutter panels, but also to wall and 
furniture panels. Nevertheless, lacking 
sufficient information, as vet, we here 
limit it to doors where it 1s significant 
enough. 
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More probably caused by some 
technical change or improvement in 
joinery, not vet explained, than by 
mere fashion, this sudden, marked and 
universal change in door panels seems 
all the more surprising, since beaded 
or quirked ovolo and ogee mouldings 
appear elsewhere in the woodwork of 
old houses, as, for instance, 1n cornices 
and the framework of mantels. Fur- 
ther, since old carpenters’ books 
describe hand-planes used to produce 
the latter mouldings considerably be- 
fore 1776, it would seem reasonable to 
expect to find some exceptions to this 
rule: but the evidence of the houses in 
question shows none in the region 
examined, so that, subject to future 
correction, the information thus far 
gathered shows that hand-made door 
panels with plain ovolo frame work 
(See Fig. 9), if part of the original 
construction, will at once date a house 
as Colonial, or as_ built before c. 
1776. 


QuiRKED, Ovo_o Door PANELS, FROM 
ft. 1776 FV é. 1835 

As above stated, the evidence gath- 
ered shows that after c. 1770, door or 
shutter panels, in which the outer 
frame consists of an ovolo moulding, 
with one or two beads or quirks (See 
lig. 10), or an ogee, suddenly and 
universally supersede the old plain 
ovolo moulding, described as_ pre- 
viously used, and continue in use on 
doors and shutters until machine- 
made mouldings take their place about 
1d 36 (See ig. II). 

: 


In all the old houses examined, no 


exceptions to this rule, or survivals of 


old, plain ovolo panels, during the 
period in question, have been found, so 
that thus far, the evidence abundantly 
shows that the more ornate (1.e. beaded 


or quirked ovolo) door panels de- 
scribed, if part of the original con- 
struction of a house, will date it as 
built between c. 1776 and c. 1835. 


Macuine-Mape Door PANELS, AFTER 
C. 1835 

Besides the two significant changes 
in door panels, above noted, a third 
change, later but no less marked, took 
place in their construction upon the 
general introduction of wood-working 
machinery, wood-planing mills, etc., 
about 1835. 

Revolutionary machines, of im- 
mense importance, to plane boards, 
make mouldings and otherwise work 
wood, had been invented in England 
by General Bentham, just before 1800 
(See Knight’s American Mechanical 
Dictionary) and no doubt were intro- 
duced into the United States and 
used about Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, etc., between 1790 and 1836. 
Hence, very early machine-made door 
panels may be found later, in these and 
other old American cities, to prove the 
fact. But, in any case, these wood- 
working machines would have been 
run very restrictedly by water-power 
and not by steam, and the evidence 
shows that they were not established 
or their products used in the Penn- 
svylvanian country until after the gen- 
eral introduction of steam-power 
which gave birth to the modern fac- 
torv about 1835. 

Betore that time, in the houses 
examined, all mouldings on door pan- 
els, whether of the plain or beaded 
ovolo Or ogee type, above described, 
were hand-made and appear as solid 
parts of the panel, planed by hand- 
moulding planes upon its framework; 
while after that time they were ma- 
chine-made and nailed on, as loose 
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Fig. 11.—Machine-Made Door Panels after c. 1835 


Loose mouldi ings nai le: 
Street. 


lon the frame to form 
1534. 


man-James House, Doylestown, dated 184 


Doylestown, dated 


Strips, around the sunken outer mar- 
ginal recess of each panel (See Fig. 11). 

It is not necessary for this purpose 
to consider the various sizes and shapes 
of these machine-made mouldings, nor 
to reason from the fact that they were 
introduced, not suddenly, but grad- 
ually, that the old styles of hand-made 
panels continued in use for a good 
while after their introduction. To dis- 
cover that loose strips of moulding 
have been nailed on around the sunken 
outer marginal recess of a panel is sufh- 
cient: that fact, where they are part of 
the original house construction, estab- 
lishes the date of the house as not earl- 
ier than about 1835. 


Door LATCHES WITH STRAIGHT LIFTs, 
BEFORE 1500 


Besides other door fastenings,— 
namely box knob locks, wooden latches, 
brass latches, German press box latch- 
es, knob latches, etc., not here de- 
scribed, many original doors in old 
houses still standing, show their origi- 


nal wrought-iron thumb-latches, made 


the panel. Casts from original doors. (A 
B) Swartzlander House, Sandy Ridge, dated 1838. Parlour door. 


~~ Du he is House, 


Court 


B) Chap- 


| 


<c. From bedroom door. 


of malleable iron by blacksmiths in 
five hammered pieces (Figs. 12 and 13), 
i.e. the hand grasp, an iron semi-circle; 
the lift, a lever with thumb press at 
one end penetrating the door to raise 
the bar; the bar thus lifted; the staple 
holding down the bar; and the catch, 
a “figure 4” shaped, notched, iron 
piece, spiked into the lintel ot the door, 
into which the bar falls. 
These old latches are 
decorated (Fig. 13 B), 
plain (Fig. A. C. D.), sometimes 
home-made (Fig. 13) and sometimes 
probably imported (Fig. 12). Some- 
times they show their thumb-lifts 
fixed on swivels (the swivel-lift latch), 
(Fig. 12); sometimes they are notched 
into holes (the perforated cusp latch) 
(ig. 13), and sometimes they appear 
with, but generally without, a knob or 
curl or pinch grasp on the bar. As vet 
no fixed types have found to 
which dates may 


sometimes 
but commonly 


been 
be ascribed beyond 
the following; namely, that the inner 
end of the lift, opposite the thumb- 
piece, nearly always appears straight 








Fig. 12.—Wrought Thumb- Latches, Bean-Hhaped and Swibvel- 
Lift, until c. 1840 


] . 1 7 7 
nest tvpe oT wroucnet thumb if n. \I reand m tro rent atte - . ee : Probably 1m 


rted from 
 e. rl Cusp, shaped like a lima bean: 
rasp: Thumb-Press flat: Bar without knob: 


t; Cat Figure Four” spike \) Showing wrought nails, bar and staple, from original door in Wen 
" ry ? 1] 


ks County. Pa. i wing).c. 1770. Catch, contemporary tvpe but not 


B) Krom original door in Bergev Hous ld wing) near Dovlestown, c. 1760-7¢ 
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Fig. 13. 


17 ° 
Lift, generally straight, until c. 18: 
: - 97 
sometimes otherwise) to prey ent its fall 
Large elaborate torms used on outer doors 


rarely (if ever) before 1800. Sometin 


dated, in Museum of Bucks County Historical So 
k House. near Gardenville. (€ 
Centre Hill. 

before after which it 
tamiliar down- 


about 1800: 
sometimes shows the 


curve under the bar, characteristic of 


modern cast-iron latches. Doors latched 
with these straight-lift 
of which 


latches, some 


are very short, are some- 
times hard to open and sometimes, as 


if to remedy the difficulty, knobs or 


pulls appear on the bars of latches of 


early Colonial date. But these early 
knobed-bars are rare and it seems al! 


the more remarkable that the very 





ety, Dovi 


*) Horne House, near Ri 


Wrought Thumb- Latches, Perforated Cusp Type, until c. 1840 


, works through hole in cusp with adjustable prong (as here shown but 
ng out; Thumb press, flat; Cusps and Grasp more or less decorated 
Curved lifts appear on 
es these wrought 


these latches after 18 1825, but very 


latches show swivel lifts (See Fig. 12) Specimens, not 
1) Woodman House, near Wycombe. 
ID) Kastburn House, near 


town, Pa. 
hlandtown, ¢c. 17<6. 
helpful down-curve above mentioned 
should not have been generally thought 
of before 1800; nevertheless, no curved 
latch-litts have been found or heard of 
by the writer in houses dating from the 
earlier period 1n question, with the 
following rare or doubtful exceptions; 
namely, several at the Community 
House, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, built 
about 1742 (doubtful) and several at 
the Letitia Penn House, Philadelphia, c. 
1682 (doubtful); from information of 
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Mr. Albert H. Sonn,—one on a library 
door at Hadham, Connecticut, traced 
to an old mill built about 1740; one on 

house at West Stockbridge, Mass.., 
and one at Newfane, Vt.: and from the 
information of Dr. A. Bertram Gilli- 
land, several with scrolled, upturned 
litts in the Stebbins House at Deer- 
held, Mass., built in 1772: one from the 
Pastor Williams House, Deerfield, 
built in 1770, and one at Washington’s 
Headquarters at Newburgh, New York, 
built before 1800. 
pear later, the present evidence abun- 
dantly shows that they will continue to 


It more should ap- 


occur as rare exceptions, and that in 


general a curved latch-lift, if part of 


the original construction, will date a 


house after 1800. 

THE Norroik LATCH, AFTER 1800 
The very conspicuous Norfolk latch 
ig. 14), 1s easily distinguished 
from the wrought thumb-latches, in 
having its hand-grasp not enlarged at 
each end into plates, or cusps, but riv- 
eted upon al long, narrow, sheet-iron 
escutcheon. Though long known in 
i:ngland as hand- wrought by local 
blacksmiths, it nev ertheless appears in 


(See 


American houses examined, as a fac- 
tory-made and not’ smith-wrought 
product probably at first imported 
trom England. Gradually taking the 


place about 1820 of the other forms of 


thumb-latch and competing with the 
knob-latch and the German box-press 
latch (not shown here), it rivals, for a 
while, the newly 
door-knob with 


earthen 
until it 
1S generally superseded by the latter 
and by Blake's patent cast-iron thumb- 
latch of I84c (ig. 15). 


invented 
cast-iron be xX, 


Z he evide nce shows th: if these Nor- 
tolk latches were made sometimes with, 
and sometimes without, a knob on the 


bar (Fig. 14); sometimes, at first, with 


a straight lift (A) and sometimes, 
later, with a curved lift (B and C), 
sometimes, at first, with a_ spiked 


catch (not shown here) and sometimes, 
later, with a catch perforating or 
riveted upon a plate (C). But without 
attempting to infer much from 
these variations, we may at least con- 
clude, from the evidence, that the Nor- 
folk latch, 1f contemporaneous with 
the building, will date a house between 
1800 and 1840, or, allowing for sur- 
vivals, 18<sc 


TOO 


Biake’s Cast-Iron THumMp-LATCH, 
AFTER I840 

Numerous dated examples found, 

show that Blake's typical cast-iron 

thumb-latch (ig. 15), with circular 

catch-plate mortised and screwed into 


the door lintel, hollow patent bar- 
pivot, hollow staple guard, and saucer 


lift with opposite down-curve, pat- 
ented by United States patent No. 
1704, July 21, 1840, first came into 
general use on and after that year. 

It seems probable that this latch was 
preceded by rare cast-iron experiments 
or improvements, 1.e. Cast-Iron grasps 
on ok ler wrought latches of the lig. I2 
type, etc., and Was closely follow ed by 
evasive copies or patent infringements. 


But Blake’s latch was, and still 1s, 
(1923) the cast-iron latch par excel- 
lence, and without concerning our- 


selves with earlier unpatented prede- 
cessors or variations of it or copies or 
infringements of its very typical catch 
or staple, this latch, when complete and 
original, as the evidence clearly shows, 
will date a house as built after 1840 


PotnrLess Woop-SCREWS BEFORE 1846 
The unmistakable pointed wood- 
screw, now universally used, was 
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patented by United States patent No. 
4704, August 20, 1846, before which 
time, all wood-screws in general use, 
unless pointed by hand-filing, were 
blunt (Fig. 16). 

Because these pointless screws would 
not start by driving into the wood, or 
penetrate, except by a previous gimlet 
hole, the pointed wood-screw suddenly 
and universally superseded them. 
Therefore, the wood-screw if pointless 
and original, will date a house before 
1846; if pointed, after that date. 

These facts, marking the end of the 
old house building period, though only 
applicable to the very latest buildings, 
are nevertheless important, since they 
may help to detect wholesale restora- 
tions or additions and show when kitch- 
en fire-place doors stopped open-fire 
cooking, or where old latches, hinges, 
or doors have been shifted out of time 
or place. 

SAWED LATHS, AFTER ¢. 1825 TO 1835 

Sawed laths (Fig. 17 A), 1.e. thin 
strips of machine-sawed wood, about 
three feet long, by two inches wide, by 
a quarter of an inch thick, as keys for 
interior wall furring and_ partition 
plastering, first appear about 1825 to 
1835. Though sawed, they were not 
produced by the water-run, vertical- 
frame saw of the old saw mills, but 
were first made by circular saws, about 
1825 to 183s, on the general intro- 
duction of the circular saw, before 
which time, riven laths, 1.e. hand- 
split with a frow and mallet, were in- 
variably used (See Fig. 17 B), and no 
such thing as a sawed lath existed. 

Riven laths were occasionally made 
and used for some time after the in 
troduction of sawed laths, and there- 
fore will not date a house as built 


before 1825, while sawed laths will, if 





a 


Fig. 15.—C€Cast-Jron Thumb- Latch, 
after 1840 


Blake’s U. S. Patent, No. 1704, July 21, 1840. 
First patented cast-iron door latch. Specimen shown 
set with its original pointless wood screws. From 
parlour door of Frayley-Trauger House, Pipersville, 


Bucks Co., Pa., built 1846. 


original, date it as built after that 
time. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, it should be said in 
general, that in collecting and at- 
tempting to estimate the above facts, 
it soon became certain that very few 
of the old houses examined had es- 
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Hig. 17. 


Wi od SCTCW, 


Fonthill Tenant House (from fire-place doors), 


and 


above 


and 
unless the 


caped alterations repairs 
therefore, details 
noted could be proved in each case to 
be part of the original construction, 
their evidence only led to error and 
confusion. With this reservation, rea- 
sonable certainty was always sought 
for and often found. 

Very few houses appeared to have 
been raised or broadened. Therefore 
their original garret floors remained 


intact and the conclusive evidence of 


nails used therein, was easiest reached. 
When rarely, because of new floors, or 
|. headed cut nails, this failed, we gen- 
erally found it on staircases, in wash- 
boards or elsewhere in the house, and 
W hen, at times, this evidence seemed 
contradictory, some further fact, fam- 
ily tradition or historical 
showed that o!d doors or hinges, screws, 


rece rd. 


or latches, had 
date into new houses, or vice versa. 





Sloan’s U.S. Patent, Aug. 20, 1846 
Neeld), near Morrisville, Pa., c. 1820. 
Pa., dated 1784. (C) Sullivan Tenant House, near Ke 


been inserted out of 





Pointless Screws, before 1846 


In universal use until 1846 when thev were 


} ; ; ' . 
rapidly superseded by the pointed 


4) Octagon School House 


B) “J. C.”” House, near Wormansville, 


elersville, Pa..c. 1822. (D 


Doylestown, Pa., ¢c. 1842. 


Doors appeared original if set in 
original partitions; if frequently dup- 
licated; if not cut down on their mar- 
gins; and if with their hinges not 
scored with old mortise nail or screw 
holes or showing outlines of removed 
hinges. Door panels; if on original 
doors; if frequently repeated or match- 
ing shutter panels. Latches; if often 
duplicated, and not betraved as re- 
settings by the marks of nail, screw or 
lift holes, etc., or of other door fasten- 
ings. Pointed or pointless wood screws; 
by their genera! use or appearance 
with otherwise original wood or iron 
and laths; by their 
original use in partitions or in origi- 
nal furrings over rough unplastered 


work: sawed 


walls. 

Out of at least one hundred and fifty 
houses examined, about fifty were 
found dated by documentary evidence, 
or by date-plates or wall-stones; and 
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the evidence of nails, woodwork and 
hardware, first Studied in these dated 
buildings, always repeated and never 
contradicted itself in the undated 
houses examined later. As far as this 


evidence goes, it is very positive; but 
as yet, though quite definite after the 
Revolution, it fails to fix any sub- 
divisions of time for the Colonial 
period (1650 to 1776). 
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Southern Wiew of Westfield, Mass. 


Printed from the original wood-block engraved for “Barber's 


Historic al Collec tions,” 


15 oO. 





Report of the Annual Mleeting 


Harch 12, 


THE 


i Nu rteenth 


Annual Meeting of the Society 


1924 


for the Preservation of 


New England Antiquities was held, pursuant to the above call, in the Harrison 


Gray Otis house, corner of Lynd 


e and Cambridge Streets, Boston, on Wednesday, 


March 12, 1924, at 3 P.M., a quorum being present. 


The Recording Secretary called the 
meeting to order and the call was read 
in part, full reading, by consent, being 
dispensed with, as printed copies had 
been distributed to the meeting. 

The President being delaved by the 
storm, and no Vice-President 
being present, on motion, seconded, 
pr Wilham L. Mckee of the Board 

Trustees, was chosen to preside 

The records of the last Annual 
Meeting were read and approved. 

The Chair announced that the first 
business would be the question on the 
proposed amendments, and called to 
the attention of all associate members 
present that in accordance with the 
By-laws the should not vote. 

The Recording Secretary, 
of the Trustees, 
By-laws of the Society as proposed in 
the call for the meeting and all amend- 
ments were adopted. 

The report of the Nominating Com. 


Severe 


on behalt 
moved to amend the 


mittee, as 
read by 


printed on the call, was 
the Recording Secretary and 
the meeting then proceeded to the 
election of officers. 

The Chair appointed Mr. William 
C. Endicott a Committee to distribute, 
and count ballots, calling 
attention to the fact that the Nominat- 
ing Committee had reported a list in 
accordance with the requirements of 
the By-laws as they stood when the 
report made, that the meeting 
had just amended the By-laws so that 
Vice-Presidents were not elected at a 


recelve 


Was 


meeting of members and_ therefore 
the meeting could elect no Vice- 
Presidents. 

The following officers were then 


elected tor the ensuing vear.* 

The report of the Librarian was 
read, and on motion, seconded, it was 
accepted and ordered printed. 

The report of the Director of the 


* For list of officers see page Vil. 
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Museum was read, and, on motion, 
seconded, it was accepted and ordered 
printed. 

Mr. Endicott presented his report 
as Treasurer and on motion, seconded, 
it was accepted and ordered printed. 

Mr. Bolton not being present to 
speak to the meeting, some notes 
from which he address the 
members were read. 

On motion of Mr. Charles F. 
Richardson, seconded, it was 

VOTED, That the acts of the 
Trustees for the fiscal year 1923-1924 
be and are hereby ratified and con- 
firmed. 

On motion of Mr. Charles F. 
Richardson, seconded, it was 


VOTED, That the thanks of the 


was To 


Society be extended to the members of 
the Reception Committee for adding 
so much to the enjoyment of this 
Annual Meeting. 

The Chair said a motion to adjourn 
would be in order but it was moved 
that the thanks of the meeting be 
extended to Mrs. McKee for presiding 
so admirably, and on such sudden 
call, over it. 

Mr. Endicott put the question and 
it was carried by a unanimous vote. 

The meeting then, on motion, sec- 
onded, 

VOTED, To adjourn. 

A True Record: 
Attest: 
ALBERT THORNDIKE, 
Clerk. 


Leaded Glass and Sash Windows 


KARLY REFERENCES GLEANED FROM 


Boston NEWSPAPERS 


Winpow G.ass. ““Window-Glass and 
Lead” lately come from London were 
advertised in Boston News-Letter, Oct. 
15-22, 1771. 


Winpow Giass. Window glass, Win- 
dow Lead, Time Glasses, Manches- 
ter Ware, Earthen Ware, Printed 
Linen Huckaback, and Ready-made 
Cloaths, with many other articles 
were advertised to be sold at Publick 


Vendue or Outcry at the House ot 


Stephen North, at the Sign of the 
Star in Hanover-Street, Boston. 
Boston News-Letter, Keb. 25-Mar. 3 
711-12. 


24 Chests of Window Glass were 
advertised in Boston News-Letter, Keb. 


9-16, 1712-13. 


Winpow Sasu,. Any Person that hath 
occasion tro or 1S disposed tO buy or 0d 
Sash Glass, with Lead Lines, Rolls and 
Pins fitting tor the Same, the Glass 
being framed ready to put up, being 
sold at a Rate: 
enquire at Mr. Alexander Trotters in 
Union Street, Boston, where they may 
have further Information.—Boston 
News-Letter, Mar. 11-18, 1716-17. 


to be reasonable 


To be sold at the 
Sign of the Three Crowns in Fish 
Street, Boston, A Set of Sash-Windows 
of Crown-Glass, with Out side Window 
Shuts, for a Barbours Shop.—Boston 
News-Letter, June 17-24, 1725. 


SasH WINbDowsS. 


Good Newcastle 
Glass, viz., 6 and 4es and toes by the 
Box or half Box, also good Diamonds 
to cut Glass withal to be sold by \loses 
the Old North Meeting 
Boston Gazette, June 30-July 


Winpow GLASS. 


Peirse near 
House. 
7, 1720. 
and Sheet Glass 
and 6x4 and 
diamond cut common glass, advertised 


in Boston Gazette, June 21-28, 1731. 


Common 
boxes of 


CrRowN 
In crates 


Winpow GGLASS. To be sold by Mes- 
sieurs Clark & Kilby at their warehouse 
near the Swing Bridge, Crown X Com- 
mon Sheet Glass in Crates & Boxes 
of 6x4 and Diamond Cut Common 
Glass.— Boston News-Letter, July 1-8, 


bf ake 


SasH Gtass. [The House & House— 
Lot of Capt. Thompson Phillips late of 
Plymouth, Marriner, Deceased; being 
a large Sash Glass, in 
Plymouth, aforesaid: To be Sold on 
reasonable Terms.—Boston News- 
Letter, Feb. 8-15, 1732-3. 


House with 


Grass, Etc. John Alford, Esq., at his 
Warehouse on the Town Dock, or at his 
near Beacon Hill, advertised 
for sale by Wholesail or Retail, several 
sorts of London and Bristol Glass and 
Lead, also Imperial Tea, Persion and 
Herba Taffties, Turkey Burdetts, 
Dunjarrs, and a parcell of newest 
Fashion Rich Brocaded Silk from 30 
per yard.—Boston News- 
Letter, Dec. 13-20, 1733. 


House 
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Winpow Gtass. To be sold at 
Mr. Stephen Boutineau’s Warehouse 
in King Street, sundry 
Window Glass, viz., Diamond, Crown, 
Fight by Tens, and Six by Four, with 
sundry other Goods, just Imported. 
— Boston News-Letter, May 


1735. 


o-15, 


Leapepb Giass. Lightning struck the 
meeting house at Huntington, N. Y.; 
Long Island “and struck into the 
Foyer of the Meeting-House and 
shatter'd all the Belfry and dam- 


sorts of 


aged the Meeting-House seats much 
all the Sash Lights are much 
broke, and those of Lead have the 
Lead run from the Glass.’’—Boston 
News-Letter, July 15-22, 1742. 


Giass AND Leap. Taken on board 
a Medford boat, about the 1sth of 
November last from Clark’s Wharf, 
a Crib of Bristol Crown Glass, and a 
Box of drawn Lead, mark’d W. F. and 
not yet delivered according to Direc- 
tion. Boston News-Letter, Apr. 
I4, 174}. 


@ Correction 


N the Secretary’s last report oc- 


curred a paragraph on page 185 of 


Oip-Time New ENGLAND, No. 32, 
concerning the Putnam farm at Brook- 
lyn, Conn., and on page 184 1s shown 
a picture of the farmhouse. The title 
given this picture is “General Israel 
Putnam house, Brooklyn, Conn.” and 
the paragraph stated “this is the farm 
to which Putnam moved from Dan- 
vers, Mass., and it was while plowing 
his fields here that, like Cincinnatus 
of old, he received the call to arms at 
the opening of the Revolution.” 

The actual facts are as follows: this 
is the farm to which Putnan, with his 
wife and son, moved from Danvers in 
1740. He cleared the land and built a 
house for his first home. This house is 
no longer standing. In this first house 
his family grew up and from it he 
went on his various campaigns in the 
French and Indian Wars. Here his 
wife, Hannah Pope, died. 

Twenty-seven years after building 
the first house he built the General 


(green 1n 


second 


Wolte tavern by the 
Brooklyn. It was his wife, 
formerly Mrs. Deborah Avery Gard 
ner, who persuaded him to take this 
step which allowed him to charge his 
many visiting friends for the expense 
to which they put him. 

[t was trom this tavern that Putnam 
went in response to the call from 
Lexington and Concord, and in some 
held near it that he, like Cincinnatus 
of old, left his plow. 

The house pictured on page 184 1s 
that in which General Putnam died. 
It was at that time occupied by one of 
his sons whom the General was visit 
ing when taken with his last illness. 
It is the only house still standing 1n 
Brooklyn, associated with Israel Put 
nam, a fine example of an old-time 
farm house, well worth preserving. 

The editor is much indebted to the 
Reverend George Israel Brown, former 
President of the Colonel Daniel Put- 
nam Association, for assistance in 
presenting the above facts. 
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Che Society, for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities 


HE organization of The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 
marks an important departure trom the usual form of antiquarian societies. Its sole 
object is fully indicated by its name. The most import: int antiquities to be preserved 
are houses built in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and in the first vears of the 
nineteenth. The income from dues is used for current expenses. The income from the Life 
Membership Fund, the Helen Collamore Fund, from tenants and from certain indicated funds, 
is used for the upkeep of the Society’s real estate. Gifts in response to special semi to mem- 
bers and the pub lic supply the means to acquire houses and exceptionally desirable museum 
or library material. There are gener: lly from one to = such appe als a vear, The cot dition 
of each house purchased or otherwise acquired is gradually improved as means permit. No 
two houses are treated quite alike. Some are being put back into their original dion as 
examples of the style of their period, while others lend themselves best to illustrating the 
evolution of various styles through succeeding owners. Similarly, our houses are used 1n 
various ways, as museums, period houses, tea rooms, or residences. Members are admitted 
at reasonable times on showing their tickets. 
The Society’s principal museum of smaller antiquities is in the Harrison Gray Otis house, 
2 Lynde St., Boston, and an architectural museum ts in process of installation on the Browne 
house grounds, Watertown. The Fowler house at Danvers is maintained as a period house. 
The Society’s programme is an ambitious one made necessary by the constant danger of 
destruction which faces all our older houses regardless of their historic preston or architectural 
merit. A large membership is essential 1f the Society is to succeed 1n doing its proper work. 
All members receive the quarterly illustrated magazine which keeps them in touch with the 
antiquarian situation in New England. 
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“CROSSROADS’ 


Peterborough, New Hampshire 

ye estate located on the old Boston post-road and commanding a splendid view of Mount 

Monadnock and Dublin, as seen across the valley. The house, formerly the “Wilson Tavern,” 
contains much fine old panel work. Built in 1797 after designs by Bulfinch. Typical New England 
home with modern plumbing and heating. The old ball-room, tap-room and wine-vauit are intact. 
Has sunken flower garden, pool in lawn, farmer’s cottage and large barn. See illustrated article on this 
house in*House Beautiful.” for dugust, 1920. “A superb specimen of New England arcmtecture.”— 
Wm. Sumner Appleton. For Sale; Price, $25,000. 


Address: Jesse Abert Locke, Peterborough, N.H. 
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COLONIAL DAMES 


DAUGHTERS OF 
SONS OF 


THE 
THE 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


The home of 
David Bur 


a Revolutionary soldier is offere 


ims ancestors . It the hou 


d for sal 


To wit:—The Old Burn a Ics reated in 1684 


Ist ut ad here ! is mother was born in 1323 = one of the olde <T houses 
in Mi Barter oon tts and is in rfect condition: the solid oak timbers. hand-forg Lit nails. stout wards. and 
we ath er-beaten shing!es 4, stood the test of time in a most extraordinary manner. Now occ upied by the 
owne 
It h as mine large, spacious rooms, with five hug e Brepraces sc attered throughout. to give warmth d comfort, 
Sixt ive ac res of land of wl eh nifty are fert Tr} sh storie al home ~ 2 On & SRE Dorset "ing ¢ ‘heb “Ae co Lake 

C ‘entennial Grove, overlooking the surrs eminem oasiane on the road fr 1 essex to \lancheste bv-the-Sena 
th a wonderful view as far as the naked eye can reach The house } os been kept intact with the exception of 
a sun-parilor added at the s de: f the house 
\ quaint Litth ehapel Sadtacent to the ! ist tnes also nm si all three-room bungalow which sets or a h ill 
on the other side o1 the road gone with this property) in addition to a large barn which could be well utilized 
t} whi fered tor a reason a b| e price 


JOHN DEMPSEY 


34 Central Square, 


Noth Shore Madden Building 
Niass. 


Lynn, 








are Opportunity 


O BLY, 


farm with fine old type house in good 


in pleasant country town, a 


repair, and with some modern con- 


veniences. The house has 


paneled woodwork,open fireplaces, brick oven, 


and other features of colonial architecture 


SO attractive In restoring a house of that 
period. 
The land is level and fertile, with a con- 


siderable amount of wood and timber, and 


there 1s a garage and hen houses. 


The place ts ease a mile from the village 
and railway station on a main road 20 miles 
from Boston. 

I have other estates, large or small of 
much interest, which I am glad to show any 
time by appointment. 

WM. B. CARLETON 

Real Estate and Insurance 
203 LOCUST STREET, DANVERS, MASS. 
Telephone 291% 


beamed ceilings, 


hor Sale 
NEw ENGLAND 
HOUSE 


N& hundred and twenty- 
tive years old, with farm 
of twenty-five situ- 
atedon high ground, six miles 
from railroad station, three 
hours from New Y nol City. 
DESIRABLE 
for family wishing a quiet 
summer homein thecountry. 


N. O. 12 

c/o Society for the Preservation 
ew kngland Antiquities 

2 LYNDE STREET, BOSTON, 


acres, 


0 f 


MASS, 




















COLONIAL 
Houses 


| HAVE FOR SALE SEVERAL 

VERY ATTRACTIVE 

COLONIAL 
Houses 


WITH ORIGINAL FEATURES 

Pleasantly located, offering excellent 
opportunity for summer or permanent 
homes. Also several very exclusive es- 


tates in popular North Shore towns. 
X NEWHALL 


yy Mii vy FOAi CS. ale 


WALTEI 


a f/OCslbbs le 
i 


221 Essex Sr., 


SALEM, MASS. 


Buy an 


OLD HOUSE 
mn KSSEX 
COUNTY 


There are more and finer old 
houses of 
) 
a 2 -_ 
1650 to 1525 
in kssex County, Mass., than 
in any similar area in America 
‘That is Our Special Territory 
y ai g y 
AS K { S 
(GEORGE R. GRANTHANI 
Tel phi ne Main o1sc 
18 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 





The House 


of Unusual 





k urnishings 


Our stock isc mpleteat allseasons. 
Your Inspecti nis invited. 
KITCHEN FURNISHINGS 

Capr Cop 
kine LIGHTERS 


Woop BASKETS 


FRANKLIN STOVES 


ANDIRONS 
FIRESETS 
Fire Forks 
BELLOWS 
SCREENS Door Porters 


FENDERS TRIVETS 


’ ’ . 7 ° ; ) 
Opark Guards tn stock and to ordae) 


B. F. MACY 


410 Boy_sTon STREET 
BOSTON 








WATER SUPPLY 


From the smallest 
to the largest 
WELLS 07 
EQUIPMENT 
they all 
have our 
best 


attention 



















— 


Telephone 


MAIN 3440 
7 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO. 


15 Custom House Street, Boston, Mass. 




















NEW ENGLAND 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


Telephone 
HAYMARKET 1751 


0A, ntique 
Furniture 
HOOKED RUGS 
A SPECIALTY 


55 CHARLES STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


M. WEBBER, Manager 


Joseph Epstein 





56 Pemberton Square 


Boston 
Genuine 
eAmeriv.an 
0A; ntiques 


ni" “ 
tw WZ 


THE MAN WHO NEVER 
SOLD A FAKE 


Write for appointment 








China Regilders 


VERYBODY treasures fine old 

China. To keep your China 
handsomely decorated is one part 
of our craftwork—another 1s to 
match some piece that’s been lost 
or broken. We hold every assur- 
ance that our work will please 
you. Regilding and matching 
China exacts a peculiar skill that 
comes only through years of ex- 
perience. It would be a pleasure 
to help you make new those an- 
tiques, or, perhaps, your favorite 
dinner set. 


COOLEY’S 


34 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 


Near AruinGtTon Street Subway 





Postage Stamps 


ial IGHEST cash prices paid for. old 
Stamp collections and any old 
stamps of value, particularly on the 
original envelopes. Old uncancelled 
stamps wanted. 


The Old Stamp Exchange 
Dealers in Postage Stamps for Collections 


62 PEMBERTON SQuarRE, Boston 








Old Salem (orner 
Studio 


Hami.ton Hatt Biba. 


SALEM, Mass, 


Antiques :: Gifts 























CHARLES 
R. LYNDE 


Importer of 


(hina and Glass 


424 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Very Rare Old (China 


Now on Exhibition 


Royal Worcester Tea Set, made in 1814 
Sevres Soup Plates, made in 1753 
Spode Dinner Set, made in 1795 

Crown Derby Soup and Dinner Plates, 

made in 1784 
Sevres Dinner Plates, made in 179§ 

















PENNELL, GIBBS & 
QUIRING CO., INC. 
DECORATORS £? PAINTERS 
WALL HANGINGS, DRAPERY 
UPHOLSTERY WORK AND 
FURNITURE 


20 3 »2O0S CLARENDON STREET 
Shop and Studio, 2} Fayette Street) 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Grace Horne’s Galleries 


Exhibition of Modern Paintings 
by Contemporary Artists 
Sculpture, Etchings <= Modern Crafts 
“CERULEAN BLUE” 
adjoins the Galleries, where Luncheon, Tea 


and Dinner are served. Open to the public. 


444 & 446 Stuart Street, Boston 


at Dartmouth, rear of Copley-Plaza Hotel 


Ta Destr ies, Needlework & 


Furniture (' overings 
. 
should be given especial care for their 
protection and permanent preserva- 
tion. Consult an expert. 


EMILE BERNAT 


For 20 years associated withthe Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts 


Address: 4 Bishop St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 








DOLL & RICHARDS 


PAINTINGS 
WATER COLORS 
PRINTS 
RESTORATION AND FRAMING 


71 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 








]. ROBERT BOOMER 
Intertor Decorator 
anda 
Appraiser 


Expert valuations on antique and modern fur- 
niture and the contents of homes for Fire Insur- 
ance, Inheritance Taxes and other purposes, 


Back Bay 3435 


103 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














Miss A. GRACE ATKINSON 
The Old Witch House 
310 1-2 ESSEX STREET 
SALEM, MASS. 


Antique Furniture 





Rare and unusual examples of 


old china for collectors 


Established Telephone 
1877 Haymarket 1662 


H. SUMMERS 
. T 
&°2 SONS 
Repairers of 
Fine (hina & Glass, 
Bric-a-bBrac, Bronzes, 
Fans, Ivorites, Art 
~Metal, Umbrellas & 
Si/verwear 
LOCKSMITHS, ELECTRICIANS 
LIGHT HARDWARE, 
ELECTRICAL GOODS, ETC. 
SILVER © GOLD 
PLATING 


38 CHARLES ST., BOSTON, MASS, 








SOMETIME 


You may want 

something vou 
cannot find. 
When this 


h appens 


WRITE US 


BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP 
$9 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


P.S.: We have the largest variety 
of Antique items in the country. 


OTIS H. HAYES 


165 Mount Auburn Stree! 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


TELEPHONE UNIVERSITY I[4sI-] 


Antiques 
Restored 
Repai red 
Appraised 


Early American house interiors 
restored and finished to show 
all the beauty of the wood. 


























I.LIAM SAVERY of Phila- 
WV acphia was undoubtedly 
the maker of this early Ameri- 
can lowboy. It is a very fine 
piece in excellent condition. It 
has the original brass handles 
and escutcheons. 

The carving on the cabriole 
legs is excellent, showing the 
acanthus leaf and husks. The 
carving terminates with the 
claw and ball feet. The motif 
of the acanthus leaf is com- 
bined with a shell in the carving 
on the centre drawer. 


This is but one of a number 


A Lowboy of Note 





of interesting old pieces of fur- 
niture to be found on our third 
and fourth floors together with 
old glass, silver, china, and 
mirrors. 

We take this opportunity to 
invite vou to form the habit of 
visiting us whenever vou have 
a little leisure. There is a con- 
stant coming and going of au- 
thentic antiques on these floors, 
because our clients quickly rec- 
ognize the merits of what we 
offer them. 

Correspondence with collec- 


tors and museums ts solicited. 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


‘ 


decd im 1sem 


Jewelers, Watehmakers. Silrer and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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The New E; ngland ‘Ursitor 


looks for many things, but, most of all, interest 
centres on those things which remain as silent 
witnesses of the craftsmanship of the davs when 
the Thirteen Colonies were fighting for their 
freedom. Fine furniture, china, glass and wall 
papers of those olden times all tell us, as clearly 
as history itself, of the definitely high standards 
of living of those first Americans. 


Our Little Colonial House 


is a composite of the fine architectural details of 
three famous New England houses,—the Hoyt 
house at Deerfield, the Bellingham-Carey at 
Chelsea, and the Hazard house just off the parade 
at Newport. Twice each vear, we re-decorate it 1n 
the early New England manner with pictorial 
papers, white wainscoting and corner cupboards 

all to make a setting for our Early American 
antiques. For years we have been helping people 
to restore old houses and turnish them in the 
antique, and that is why we have filled this Little 
Colonial House so full of ideas in wall paper, cur- 
tains and hangings that belong with old furniture. 
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If you are coming to New England for the summer, and 
there is a particular antique ptece or group that you lack 
for your summer home, write us about tt. If we haven't it, 
we'll search for it, and send you photographs. Finding such 
things has long been the pleasantest part of our business. 
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Jordan Marsh Company 


Boston 
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